The Canning Tradition
The new head of the Foreign Office at once made it his business to foster the entente cordiale between England and France. In this task he received help from the new French minister Guizot, his own congenial friend. Apart, however, from recent causes of iriction he had to contend against some inauspicious general circumstances. The Anglo-mania which had made itself fashionable throughout France before the Revolution, had been followed by a social intimacy between the upper classes of both countries. Hence, among other things, it had grown the polite mode for English girls of good position to receive their education at French convent schools. Now the reaction was due. There had become! epidemic in France a cordial and all but universal detestation of English success, statesmanship and designs. Each country was disposed to fix its eyes exclusively on the worst points of the other, and to see in its neighbour a rival whose interest conflicted with its own in every quarter of the globe. The French ministerial changes, replacing Thiers by Guizot, proved favourable to the conciliatory efforts of our new Foreign Secretary; unlike Palmerston, he went little into society himself; he was helped without knowing it by the prevailing temper of drawing-rooms and clubs. Talleyrand had died in 1838. The social atmosphere generated by his personal qualities had tempered British patriotism with a good-humoured toleration of French peculiarities and peccadilloes. There still lingered the echoes of the laughter excited by his accounts of Louis Philippe, whom he seemed never to take quite seriously, and by his innumerable good things said at London dinner-tables. While, however, desiring to make France our
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